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traditional folk society revolved around the matters of literacy in the schools. The
marks of distinction between a folk society and a civilized society since 3500 B.C.
have been literacy and formal education as well as a differentiated urban society. The
successor societies of Mesopotamian civilization had to learn the written language of
their predecessors. Hellenizing meant learning Greek. Learning Latin was the pro-
paedeutic to the rise of Western civilization. Is it so surprising that acquisition of a
written language should be even more important in the process of fundamental social
change in modern times?11

So while there was debate over the importance of conversion to Christianity or
adoption of Western manners, or the teaching of practical studies, the value of learning
a written language (either the Western language itself or Western literature translated
into the vernacular) was agreed to by virtually everyone who admitted that the
Africans could learn any language. This point was well put by the American leader of
the Baptist missionaries in Nigeria, Thomas Jefferson Bowen, in 1857:

Our designs and hopes in regard to Africa, are not simply to bring as many
individuals as possible to the knowledge of Christ. We desire to establish the
Gospel in the hearts and minds and social life of the people, so that truth and
righteousness may remain and flourish among them, without the instrumentality
of foreign missionaries. This can not be done without civilization. To establish
the Gospel among any people, they must have Bibles, and therefore must have
the art to make them, or the money to buy them. They must read the Bible, and
this implies instruction... . which can not exist without... civilization.12

This implies clearly that while the Gospel may have first spiritual priority, the
first practical priority must be the development of written materials and their use in
teaching. To Protestant missionaries this meant, of course, translation of the Bible into
the hundreds of spoken languages in use by those they would convert. No wonder then
that Christian missionaries have been prolific agents for the development of written
languages among the preliterate peoples of the world.

D.  THE BRITISH MISSION IN INDIA
When the English and other Westerners turned their civilizing mission efforts to India,
however, they found a much different situation. They now had to deal with a literate
civilization much older than their own, whose educated elite already possessed one or
more highly sophisticated literary languages, Sanskrit, Arabic, or Persian. The question
was now, who was civilizing whom? The language problem became acute in the
mid-nineteenth century. It remained so for more than another century.
11 For analysis of several societies in Asia and Africa, see Jack Goody (ed.), Literacy in Traditional
Societies, Cambridge University Press, London, 1968.
12 T. J. Bowen, Adventures and Missionary Labours m Several Countries in the Interior of Africa
from 1849 to 1856, Frank Cass& Co., Ltd., London. 1857, pp. 321-322.